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X aS % v % B x 9 R _ vw QD & R % v \ x NY R easy to the lowest capacity. It is—we are con- 


vinced of the faaf—this d lightful facility of credit 
‘that has ruined thousands of fine spirited young 
fellows, who never had a penny to peril. Let us 
consult those social chronicles—those histories of 
daily life—the newspapers, and we must inevita- 
bly come to the conclusion that your London shop- 
keeper is the mostingenous— the most simple-heart- 
ed—the most innocent of mankind. Can therebea 
more powerful, a more beautiful evidence of the 
philanthropic confidence of homan nature, than 
that every day exhibited by the fashionable Lon. 
don tradesman? What practical benevolence is 
constantly displayed by the tailor, who, with the 
_ vaguest notions of the station and means of his 
customer— provided the future Debtor come to him 
' in a coat of unexceptionable character—clothes the 
‘ son of Adam from the shoulders to the heels! He, the 
; tailor—the future despised, abused Creditor—puts 
/ no prying query, hesitates “no frigid doubt; but 
| with a sweet alacrity pleasant to behold and grateful 
' to contemplate, measures his man, and is forthwith 
‘doomed: Nevertheless, is not this a pleasing 
‘ picture? To the libellous, carking cynic, who sneers 
and spits at human nature, should not thie be a 
‘lesson of charity—a great moral teaching ? Here 
is practical philanthropy—here the kindliest opera- 
‘ tion of the social virtues; when a man—his face 
steeped with satisfaction, his words, words of 
, honey, and his whole domeanor that of subdued 
: felicity—straightway gives a portion of his goods 
THE CREDITOR. ‘ our enlightened heart, we must confess that the to the stranger within his parlor; to a man he has 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. | law seems most especially solicitous for the in- } never seen before, and whom it is more than likely 

}  Wehave now to speak of the Creditor; and ; terests of persons too frequently regardless of them- | he may never see or hear of again. 
having read what might well be termed “ The | Selves. How often is the Creditor a self-doomed | ‘* Good heavens ”” exclaimed Mr. Rigid, a most 
} Handbook of Debt,”* we can scarcely sufficiently ; victim. How often, here in gorgeous London, : punctilious gentleman—a man of all the properties, 
) express our admiration at the nice positions of } “ Cette ville, pleine d’or et de misere,” that of ready money included—“ Good heavens, 
Debtor and Creditor therein set down. Through how often do we find the willing sufferer, pranked | Augustas! why, yes—you have only been a 
the great public spirit of Mr. Tyas, the Creditor | in smiles, all self-complacency and condescension, | twelvemonth in London, and you already owe three 
{ may cheaply arm himself at all points against the | yearning to be robbed—yea, absolutely wooing | thousands pounds. Explain, sir—how came this 
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Debtor; whilst, with a humanity no less distin. | destruction ? “ I pray ye, take my goods ; let me ; about? Explain, sir; I command you.” 
guished than the aforesaid public spirit, it is also } have thy name in my ledger; make mehappy—be ; “‘ Only three thousand?” asked young Rigid. > 
shown to the Debtor by what means he may make ; thou my Debtor!” How often does it demanda ‘ Only! and how dare you owe so much—how + 
his best defence against what we must always 2 Stoicism hardly to be expected since the days of | dare you get into debt ?” } 
consider our natural enemies, the inen to whom we ; Sour-faced Cato, to be deaf to the appeal of the; “ Upon my soul, father,” answered Augustus, , 
owe money. Many and beautiful are the tricks | tradesman! How many young gentlemen, with } “ I couldn't help it ;—it was so devilish easy !” ; 
and sleights of law; delicate, exquisitely subtle, | nothing but their wits—poor destitute fellows !— Many a fine young fellow, condemned to the 
the cobwebs, the fine reticulated work of senators, have been forced into debt by the cordial manner, limited area of St. George’s Fields, has bitter cause ( 
shown and displayed in that small yet most signifi. | the gracious words of the man determined to be a } of complaint against the Creditor ; whose inno- 
cant volume. Having laid every page of it to { Creditor! , cence, whose unsuspicious nature, and unsophisti. 
* Bee " Handbook of the Law and Debtor and Creditor,” In the present day, debt is made particularly ! cated determination te become what he is, has @ 
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compet Hed hes young gentleman to take advantage } 


' of suffering goodness; the temptation was too 

strong for the resolution of youth, and the willing 
= oe, 

tradesman became a Creditor. If the reader con- 


. . . . . amrathia 
ceive that we paint the Creditor in too amas 


colors; if he doubt the exceeding benevolence of 


: 
fashionable tradesman towards the dashing desti- 
tute, let him wear out a day or so in any office ol 
[ome e, and have his soul instructed. Ie will there 


perceive that of all animals the fi ‘fashionable trades- 
man, the incipent Creditor, is easiest to be taken : | 
no eider-duck suffers itself to be despoiled of its 
down with the less resistance. 


\ 
) 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
) 
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However, ere we quit the fashionable tradesman, 
we must do this justice to his natural and improved } 


acuteness. He is not to be taken by shabby ap- 
pearance. He is a fish that bites only at the finest 
flies. It is, therefore, highly essential that the 


would-be Debtor should appear before him bearing 


Then 


stranger, 


all the external adva of Mammon. 


ntiagecs 


{ 
{ 
{ 
) 
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will the tradesman open his books to the 


and rejoice in his orders. 

As a man is known by his associates, so we 
think may the character of the Creditor be knowa 
by his attorney ; the sharp employ the sharp. 

Mr. M acwrigagle a bit of real life) was 


we write 
\ 


a small tradesinan, and had John 
\ Junks ; 


sisted 


given credit to 
the debt was demanded, sued for, and re- 
and Maewriggle, 
Sience having full justice on his side, was fl wshed 
Already h 
Evid 


was called to prove the delivery of the goods : 


The cause came into court, 
with the confidence of victory. felt the 
amount of the bill jinzling in his pocket. ice 
noth- 
ing could be more plain—the delivery was certain : 
but what was the astonishment of Mr. Maewrigg 
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to find witnesses in the box who, without prevari- 


cation, swore to being present at the payment o! 
Junk’s bill; Maewriggle having solemnly promised 
to forward a receipt for the same! Ma wriggl 


passed with the world fora religious man; there- 


ae 


fore, thinking of his bill and costs, he stood in a 
cold sweat listening to the perjury of his fellow- 
creatures. ‘The cause 
the defendant. Mr. Crooks was the 
ney for John Junks; and it 


was soon over—verdict for 


_—_—_—— 


} - 
adroit attor- 


was about eleven 

o'clock on the morning following the trial, 

Mr. Crooks, seated in all leg 
vate room, was visited by th 


drew Macwrigzle. 


when 
il serenity in his pri- 


hapl $3 plaint ff, (n- 


* Your name is just Crooks ?” ask 
and the attorney, with slight dignity, 

“ My nameis M sewriggle 
the name paused. 

*°Oh! indeed,” Mr. C 

“It appears, sir, that you were the attorney in 
the case of that infernal scoundrel , 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Crooks; “ 
no scoundrels as clicnts.” 

** No matter for that,” suid 
for John Junks !” 

“I had that honor,” replied Crooks. 

Maewriggle advanced into the middle of the 
room, and clenching his fist, and casting his eyes 
towards a top row of “ The Abridgment of the 
Statutes,” he began almost at a scream—*“ If there 
was ever a scoundrel, if there was ever a villain— 
a thief—a pickpocket --——” 

* Really, sir,” 


ed Maewri 
boy - 
and the bearer of 


observed 


Crooks. 


know 





Andrew ; “ you acted 


” 


eee 


{ 
) 
} 
| 
| said Crooks, rather uncertain as 
) quite convinced that Andrew had not a horsewhip 
3 under his coat, “ I cannot suffer this abuse. 
sist, Mr. Macw riggle 


A 


I in. 





« But, no sir,” said Andrew in a composed tone, 
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to whom Macwrigyle applied the epithets, and not | 
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Mr. 


Junks ; you 


and smiling, “that’s not what I came for. 


Crooks, you were the attorney for 


conducted his case ; you know how it was got up.” 
“ 1 conducted his case,” said Mr. Crooks: “ and 
what, sir, do you wish to say to me?” 
“This, sir,” answered Macwriggle; “ that 


you're just the very man I’ve been looking for all 


my life; here’s all my papers—all my business ; 
for the man who could get off Junks, is « e very 
man for Andrew Macwriggle’s attorney.” 
We have said it; 


Verily, a man is known by his attorney. 
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From the New York Mirror. 
THE COAL-CARRIER. 
BY W. H. HARRISON. 
“ T Give you just twenty-four hours to write me 
a tale. I must 


for by that you are to 


A tale of some kind I must have. 


school you into authorcraft, 


live. If you do not, therefore, accomplish this task 
in the time specified, you may seck another home.” 
Such was the unfeeling speech of Lord Arnley, a 
nobl n of capricious temper, to his humble 
dependent, Charles Sevenetti. ‘The youth, on hear- 


ing the mandate, was left alone in his little study, 


to consider of the bitter words which had just been 
uttered. He took up a quill, made it slowly into a 
pen, wrote his text on a sheet of paper, read it a 
dozen times, threw dowyhis pen, and equipping 
himself for a walk, suddenly left the house. 

Ldjrd Arnley was a man of great wealth, although, 
when he entered into life, he had searcely an income 
adequate to the most narrow support of his heredi- 
Ary baronial dign 


ity, and had “ died at the age of 


t ty-one, he would have left behind him such a 

laracter as many an untried youth has bequeathed 
to posterity. “ ieseuia without meanness ; 
renerous, without prodigality ; gay, without licen- 


Onl . 
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mild, without cowardice, with perhaps 
a lurking ambition which would probably have 
ito great deeds.” 


wht have 


rth Such, and far 


seen the eulogy of Lord Arnley, 
his final exit from the stage of life, 
two years before the time at which our narra. 
> commences, 


But time, the great developer of humanity, 


va a Soin 


Lord i iley had been brought up in the country, 
with such hubit 


what different epitaph necessary. 


, but, on mingling with the world, and having his 
eyes opened to the luxuries of life, he was smitten 
with an imeradicable love of splendour. This at 
length seemed to tire him, and he sought new 
pursuits. All, however, did not bring him happiness. 

, Something apparently had occurred to distract 
him; but of this there were only mysterious sur- 
mises. When all had wearied him, he one day, 


about two years before the date of our story, read a 


little stery which Charles Sevenetti, an inmate of 


his own house, and a dependent of his family, had 
written for the amusement of Lady Clara. From 


that moment he might be said to seize upon the | 
mind of the youth with a strange and novel voracity, } ’ 
* ‘ 


; secking to explore its inmost recesses, and continu- 
| ally taxing his own invention for subjects whereupon 
the unfortunate lad should exercise his talents. 
Lord Arnley had, when very young, fixed his 
affections on al udy of singular beauty; she preferred 
another, and matrimony seemed, like all the other 
chances of his life, destined to enrich him. 
wealthier, though perhapsless lovely and less beloved 


Setanta dietitian aa 


| his mind. 
} of England to almost its extreme 
the sharp employ the sharp. 


» decended to the library of Lord Arnley. 


s of moderation as suited his income ; ' 


A} 


) dame, sought him ; he married her ; she presented 


him with Lady Clara, and in three or four years 
afterwards he became a widower, in which state he 
remained. ‘The fair sex, after his first attachment, 
never seemed to form a part of his passions ; his 
parental love, however, was intense, which, with a 
wandering life,and his freaks upon Charles Sevenetti, 
had for the two lust yeurs in some measure occupied 
Ile had now got from the extreme south 
north, and there 
we shall leave him, in order that the unfortunate 
Charles may tell his tale. 

At ten next night, exactly thirty-six hours after 


the mandate had been issued, Charles Sevenetti 
He en- 
tered ; his lordship raised his head from a volume 
which, probably, he was not reading ; Lady Clara 
had the flashed look of hope fulfilled, and the happy 
protege, as the world termed him, cast down his 
eyes least their expression should be remarked. 
His lordship tried to look benign, and beckoned to 
aseat. Charles continued standing and said, “* My 
lord, here is the tale ; I have little 


share character of a mere 


and such as it is, 


in it, excepting in the 
Shall I have the 
lord ?” * Assuredly ; you know I never take 
the trouble to drag myself through manuscript.” 
“As 


said Lord Arnley ; * Clara, my love, it 


narrator. honour of reading it, 


ny 


‘** IT shall continue standing, if you please.” 
you like,” 
is time for you to withdraw.” 
ee 


* May I not remain, 


papa [ had rather not,” was uttered impera- 


Charles was not sorry, for he felt that the 
story which chance 


tively. 
had thrown in his way, and 
ler the 


which un 


pressure of circumstances, he had 
was not suited for 
“ Your eyes seem in the door,” 
Charles started 
* A student was one 


been forced to avail himself of, 
her ear. said Lord 
Arnley. , and instantly began. 
day laboring under a se- 
Ilis reason told him 


that his mind ought to be equal in various ways to 


vere depression of spirits. 


remove the load which lay upon him, but reason 
urged himin vain. After struggling against many 
contending passions, perhaps I should rather say 
emotions, he darted into the open air, and bent his 


steps to one of the town suburbs. It was rather a 


; genteel place, but yet its inhabitants were humane 


enough to permit a pour apple woman to erect her 
little stand in their close vicinity, and a few 
wretched coal-porters to find a sort of shelter from 
the blast, by placing themselves at the end of the 
last house of the row. When he reached these poor 
creatures, he stopt to examine the eight or nine 
grimed faces which were before him. A little brisk 
woman made two or three steps in advance, as if 
‘expecting his orders. A dark, gruff fellow asked 
where he should go to. A pair of females both 
} started up, for some were sitting on the cold stones 
and said, ‘ We gang thegither, and carry in a load 
for three pence.’ ‘ For three pence!’ said he em- 
phatically ; ‘what will that do for two persons ?” 
‘Get us our breakfast, and something ower.’ Out 
of seven or eight men and women, all accosted him 
; by word or movement, excepting an old man. 
his individual stood with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, his whole air bespeaking dejection, but no 
anxiety. He was of the short, middle size, seemed 
to have been well formed, though perhaps never 
robust, and his features had in them a regularity 
} and delicacy, which, even his present condition 
} might be termed elegant. Broken down as he ap- 
peared to be, it was impossible to guess at his age ; 
, he looked fifty-five, but he might be only fifty. 
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“The young man felt himself drawn towards 
this person as if by a magnet ; his feet moved un- 
bidden to the spot where he stood ; he imagined 
him a man whose feelings might be as nice and 
acute as his own, between whose former and present 
situation there was, perhaps, as great a disparity as 


—— 


if he should one day be in the same state. Almost 
unconsciously he addressed him with, “ And so, 
my poor old man, you are still carrying coals?” 
The construction of the sentence implied a former 
acquaintance, and the man looked up as if he ex- 
pected to see some one to whom he was not a 
stranger.” 

“ The man answered, ‘ Yes, I carry coals, sir, 
when any one asks me.” ‘ You are not fortunate, 
then, in this way of life?’ ‘ Fortunate!’ said he, 
if surprised at the term being in any way applied 
to him, and he added nothing more excepting a 
kind of laugh, which seemed to say, ‘ It is long 
since good fortune and I parted.’ 


‘Come along 

with me,’ said the student, and he led the way to 

what is called the town moor.” Lord Arnley here 
looked up as if the story were disagreeable to him, 
and appeared inclined to interrupt it, but presently 

) cast his eyes again on the volume which still lay 
beforehim. Charles proceeded. “ ‘ And what do 
you get for carrying in a load of coals? ‘ Any | 
thing you like,” replied the poor man, fixing his 
eyes on the face of the querist; ‘ but it seems 
strange that such as you should come on an errand 
like this.’ said the youth, and he 
surveyed his dress, which chanced to be very plain. 


‘ Such as me!’ 


“ You may always know a gentleman by his voice,’ 
said the poor man. 


but, being still under the influence of a depressed 
spirit, he said, ‘ God knows, I may one day be as 
youare. * Impossible,’ said the coal-carricr, ‘ for 
the same disease which would unfit you for better 
labors, would equally unfit you for this. Unless 
indeed derangement—a madman may carry coals.’ 
‘ And why my poor man, are you in this situation ? 
Your mind seems far more fitted for labor than your 
body.” ‘The man sighed, looked hard in the face 


of the student, and said, ‘ May I ask if you really 


require my services in my poor calling?’ ‘ No, 1! 


do not ; but the fact is, I have this morning left 
my home, if such I may call my place of abode, in 
quest of materials for a tale.’ 


* You are an author, 
then?’ ‘ I have no occupation—no profession—no 
trade—and, I fear, no capacity for the only re- 
’ 


source which seems destined for me. depend 


. . . t 
ducing the sentiments which followed) who, in the ‘ 


language of the world, has been unprecedently kind 
. to me; for the orphan of a domestic had no claims 
beyond sustenance and a mere trade. I certainly 
have been brought up—as—yes, I must say it—as 
a gentleman. But I had rather have been the free 
brat of a gipsey, than the sport of fit-and-start 
kindness. 
a sudtien, as if surprised at his own unwonted and 
uncalled-for openness, and to such an auditor. 
‘ | will not,’ said the man, ‘ profess to be honored 
by your confidence, for you cannot intend to place 


any in such as I, but’—and he fixed his sunken | 
though still fine eyes on the youth’s face—* it is ‘ 


remarkable that there is betwixt my early condition 


never told the cause of my misery to any other 


than a priest, [I shall in all but names tell you | 


why I am thus. I am the son,’ said the old coal- 
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and he almost repented of his boldness in intro- ' 


agonizing sort. 


and your’s a certain similarity ; and although] have | 





carrier, ‘of a man who, thirty years ago kept a 
respectable inn in the town of —I shall call it Bristol, 
but we lived more tw the south. It was my mis- 
fortune to be endowed with a most singular beauty 
of countenance ; no one—I speak of the immediate 
period at which my short history commences —no 
one ever saw me without stopping to inquire who 
and what I was. When in my fifth year, chance 
sent to our house—for it was not a hotel—Mr. 
Cc 


age. 





» his lady, and little son, then about my own 
I unfortunately attracted the notice of this 
group ; the boy declared he could not live without 


: this pretty playfellow ; and, finally, as he was an 


only child, heir to an immense property, and not 
much contradicted, my father was prevailed upon 
to P th se, Which wa 

solemnly kept, that I should be well cared for. 1 
was educated with, and like, my young master, 
until he went to Oxford, when it was deemed proper 


rt with n under 


prouii 


to separate us, and have me taught the routine of 
law business, so that I night be fit for the office of 
confidential secretary in the family. 
Mr. C came of age his father died, 

leaving him sole heir to one of the first properties | 
in England. 


Just when 





young 


His lady mother, though handsomely 
dowered, remained with us. I say us, for though 
I never ate with the family upon any occasion, yet 
in all else I was like one of themselves. In his 
twenty-third year, my master became attached to 
a young lady ; she had no fortune, but as she had 
recently refused an earl, young and handsome, Mr. 
Cc was well assured that interest had no sl 
in her choice. 





Indeed, who could look upon her 


and suppose that she had a quality in common with 
“ The student did not decline the compliment, | 


ordin iry clay. She was’ ”—* Describe her at your 
peril,” said Lord Arnley, breaking in on the relation 
and flashing a look at Charles Sevenetti, which was 
not to be parried. He therefore cast his eyes to the 
next paragraph, and Lord Armley bent his forehead 


upon his extended palms, as they lay before him on 


‘** * Within a year after 
their marriage, she presented him with a lovely boy, 
having the fair delicate skin of his mother, with 
the dark hair, black eyes, and high features, of his 
father. In six months after this happy event, 
which was celebrated as if joy were immutable, I 
saw that my lovely mistress was somewhat altered. 
She seemed languid; her eyes were dull; her 
dimples were less frequently in play, and the slight 
peach-like bloom of her cheek had disappeared. 1 


} have always observed that, in cases of alarm, ex- 
. . t 
upon one (here the voice of Charles grew husky, 


cessive love runs into either of two extremes. His 


was the extreme of blindness; but when at last 


the paleness of her cheek was occasionally varied 


by the mark of consumption, the fatal red spot, 
| and the lately dull eye shone forth with a new and ‘ 
alarming brightness, his solicitude was of the most 


I need not dwell on what I can 


to observe, that anxiety and unceasing vigilance 
had shaken the constitution of my master. 

“ I urged change of scene, and, accompanied by 
) the young heir, and a suitable train of attendants, 


’ we set sail for a climate more adapted toa sinking 
frame. Mr,C——lingered for some months, while 


he seemed completely divided bet ween indifference 


to life on account of his irreparable loss, and an 
intense desire to protect his son. 
: heart, he saw that his doom was fixed, and, com. 
mitting his boy to my care, a charge which I never 
\ doubted to fulfil, he departed this life. We sailed 


tare | 


, for my great sin. 


the table ; nor did he again raise it until the coal- 
carrier’s narrative ended. 


ee 
195 


for England. My charge 


was two years and a 
half old; I never lost 


sivht of him for a moment; 
could he be otherwise than dear tome ? Oh, human 
nature, thou frail thing! When almost touching 
our native shore, we were overtaken by a dreadful 
tempest ; destruction at last became inevitable, 
and the vessel literally went to pieces. On the 
instant of certain danyver, | had wrapped my un- 
fortunate charge in a large shect of silk oil-cloth, 
which had been used for some of the fine packages. 
As I stood upon the last raft, I could descry a 
portion of his own domains, and the abode of his 
next heir. For some time I was true to my trust. 
How shall I tell you the rest? The moment of 
mortal aud of moral trial came. Had I encum. 
T 


’ . Wf esi} } 1 » 
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timmy " must have perished, 
One only could be saved; at least I thought so, 
and in that Tam now afraid I was inerror’ Here 
At last he 
went on with, ‘I quitted my charge, and saved 
my own worthlesslife.”” Again he paused, and then 


continued, ‘ I do not know why Ihave told you all 


the pvor man’s agony choked him. 


this, or how it is that I am more than usually 
affected, for time sears in some measure the worst 


| sures, and I abhor myself most when my anguish 


is least acute. I reached the shore, stunned, worn 


out, and, far worse, conscience-smitten. I aban- 
doned myself to want and beggary, and sought, in 
all that was most foreign to my former delicate 
and luxurious habits, to find a kind of punishment 
I had seen in a newspaper an 
account of the shipwreck of the Ann, and a state. 
At 


last I became Catholic, and sought comfort in a 


ment that every soul on board had perished. 


rigid discharge of church discipline. ButI thought 
the good priests I met with too soothing, when in 


general they sought to console me on the plea that 
at such a moment human nature could scarcely be 
expected to call its more noble qu tlities into action. 
Their lenity disappointed me, and 1 longed for 
some severe infliction. I wandered from place to 
place, and at last reached this town, where I un. 
derstood that a stern priest exacted the last tribute 
He 
that 
the weakness of human nature formed no excuse ; 


to remorse. I laid my heart open to him. 


said that my crime was of the deepest dye ; 
that I had been actuated by the mere paltry love of 
life: and that, in the stimulant of some active 
I 


had forgotten the long, long debt of gratitude, the 


passion, he could have beheld a better apology. 


brotherly kindness, I had experienced from a 


) superior, and the very peculiar sacredness of my 


never forget ; she sank by degrees ; and before her § 
‘ head was laid in the grave, I had the misfortune | 
The student here checked himself all of | 


With a broken } 


; luxury. 


trust. ‘ To such a culprit,’ said he, * beggary is 

To want you must add labour of the 
meanest order, eat no bread but what you work 
The 


mandate suited the nature of my compunction ; 


for, and take no labor that is not offered.’ 


and hence, after a lapse of twenty long years, you 
: gee me in the most revolting employment I could 
devise’ Here, continued Charles, the coal-carrier’s 
‘ narrative ended. ‘The curiosity of the student was 
’ whetted, and he resolved to quit his present abode 
; next morning, and travel to the coust o a 
«“ The coast of what?” said Lord Arnley, starting 
} up and fixing on his protege a look of ferocity : 
« the coast of what?” he repeated. Poor Charles 
had been strangely excited by the unexpected 
emotions aroused by his tale in Lord Arnley. The 
youth had only sought to make the story the vehicle 
for expressing his weariness of the lifehe led. But 





‘ 


Lord Arnley’s last and most fierce exclamations 


‘ fairly overcome the spirit of the unhappy youth; 

; ) 

: his knees smote against each other, and he returned 
rn amrnrnww_~ann ee 
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the desperate gaze of his patron with that unsteady 
Wavering eye which bespeaks doubt and appre- 
hension. 

“ They stood thus for some moments, perhaps 
minutes, during which time a rapid revolution 
seemed to take place in Lord Arnley’s mind. 


* Young man,’ said, he with something hike caluine ss, 
*I cannot be blind to the contlict which you are 
enduring. I am not biind to it; but while I per- 
ceive a conflict, I cannot wuess at whatis actually 
passing through your mind. Go to rest. Come 
to me at eivht to-morrow morning, and, in the 
meantime, while something good predominates in 
Never 


be smitten by a love for the toys of life ; you will 


‘ my heart, receive and follow an advice. 


‘ 
{ find them as unsatisfactory, as unqualified to satisfy 
; all that is rational in man, as are to a mountebank 
} the bells which jingle round his ears. Would for 
the sake of mankind—for the credit of human 
{ mature—would that I stood alone! but a toy- 
loving nation must, unless renovated, come to 
that destruction which is now ready to over- 
whelm me.” 


( Charles retired to his room, and threw himself, 
dressed as he was, upon his bed. 
disturbed to agony. 


His mind was 
His story, such as it was, had, 
from some unknown and mysterious cause, caused 
the father of Clara some painful emotions. ‘“ Was 
it not ungrateful,” thought he, “ to have alluded to 

Lord Arnley’s fitful conduct towards himself? But 
on the other hand, was an involuntary dependence 
to crush in him all tha: was manly? Is it a fear,” 
said he, “that I shall be dismissed on the morrow. 
which thus shakes every nerve of iny frame? Such 


a fear shall no longer have any power over me. 


~~ 


Have I, the son of a foreign domestic, picked up 
in a foreign land, any right even to look at Lady 
Clara, far less to think of her, and make her the 
loadstone which perpetually draws me back after 
my foot is on the very threshold to depart? This 
shall be no longer. 
house for ever.” 


To-morrow at nine I leave this 
He accordingly wrote a letter of 
thanks to Lord Arnley for the support he had 
afforded him, with a brief and somewhat haughty 


—— 


apology for any occasional want of respect or ap- 
pearance of ingratitude. ‘This letter he resolved 
{ to deliver in person at a last short interview. After 

} this he packed up his moveables, and then sought, | 
though still dressed, a little repose. At eight next 
morning, which was exactly an hour sooner than 
his lordship’s valet generally waited upon him, 
Charles entered Lord Arnley’s room with the agita- 
tion of the evening before considerably augmented. 
He held in his hand what he deemed his last letter 
to the man who, though dispensing his bounty 
| painfully, had yet given him a seat at his own 
board, with education, food and raiment. It was 
the depth of winter, and in a room well curtained 
with the deepest green, Charles could not fail to 
( feel himself in almost utter darkness. There was 
' a relief in this; he paused—listened for a word of 
recognition, next for a breathing—he heard neither. 
) “ He talked of opium,” thought Charles ; * it has 
{ produced, as is common, a late effect.” He sat 
} down by a window, glad of even a short respite 
from the fulfilment of his intention. Dark as it 
) it was, he imagined that, after a space, he might 
, be able to see where Lady Clara’s picture hung. 
He knew it was opposite to Lord Arnley’s bed. 
“ Surely,” thought he, “ I might discern the shining 
frame, and the white dress.” No, all was black. 
At last he rose from his seat, walke 
put his hand upon the picture. 
B+ 


ee 


‘don tiptoe, and } 
It was covered | 
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with a piece of cloth. The circumstances was but 
a trifle, yet at that particular moment it seemed 
portentous. 

Surprised at the silence and darkness, he opened 
a small part of a window-shutter, and saw that a 
table-cover had been thrown over the picture. 
Letting in more light, he saw upon a table by the 
bed-side a large empty phial labe Ned “ laudanum,” 
and a letter sealed with black. It was directed to 
* George Clitheroe, Esq. hitherto known by the 
name of Charles Sevenetti.” He tore it open, and 
read as follows :—1I am more guilty than the feeble- 
minded old man whom you met last night, and 
whose narrative related to your parents, and your 
supposed death. J was your mother’s rejected } 
lover; J was your father’s hear. I hated him ; and 
that hate, with my thirst for luxurious toys, led me } 
crime and misery. I have long led a life of sus- 
picion and dread, and you have been its man | 


| object. Strange to say, I feared, from the very } 


commencement of your story last night, that you 
had met the old man, the unfaithful servant who 
had left you to the waves, and the only person who 
could reveal your history, if he had known you. 
That old man I know well. I watched him long 
from fear; butat last I lost all dread on his account. 
But this is yet mysterious to you; it may soon be 
explained. By a most wonderful chance I picked 
you up on that fatal morning of your shipwreck. 
I had a retainer in Italy, who told me of all your fath. | 
er's movements, of his death, and of your sailing in 
the Ann. An anxious restlessness seized upon 
me. I was never distant from the shore. I 
had seen a vessel in the offing the night previous 
to the wreck, and, viewing her through my teles- 
cope, persuaded myself it was the same which bore 
the litthe person that stood betwixt myself and 
A tempest 


caine On in the twilight; wrapped in a large cloak, 


wealth to my heart's utmost desire. 


I watched its progress through the night; the big 
went to pieces, and—good God !—you were rolled 
to my very feet. Something told me—assured me— 
it was the child whose death I had almost half 
wished. ‘I'he teinptation was too strong. 1 walked 
some miles along the coast, till 1 arrived at a 
miserable hut, examined your clothes, and found 
that I was right. You had revived during the walk > 
smiled in my face, but I had nothing worse in me 
than te conceal you, and | resolved to care for your 
life. I easily imposed a tale on the peasant, left 
you in her care unti! I procured a horse, and, 
wrapping you up in my cloak, galloped to London. 
By a series of stratagems I contrived to bring you 
from Italy as the child of a servant who had pre- 


vious to his death rendered me an essential service. | 


) This is all 1 need say—-the subject is death—and 


beyond your justresentment. Lady Clara and you 
love each other.» Be happy, but conceal from her 
the guilt of her father; and let ber think, as all but 
you will be inclined to think from the seeming 
happiness of my earthly fortunes, that my death 
was accidental. I have left her my injanction, as 
if of old date, to give her hand to you; and I know, 
for 1 have long read her eyes, that she will be but 
too happy to obey. Farewell.” 

Within a year after this event, the old coal- 
carrier was comfortably situated in a cottage near 
A hall, and tasted happiness which he had 
long ceased to hope for in life. 





We shall say no 


, more, for from this the reader may guess the hap- 


piness that fell to the share of the other personages 
of our story. 


‘lone and disconsolate. 
the dread cup stands before me which will place me | 


; the poor, girl he had estranged from a kind father’s 


, traverse the Hudson were congregrated together 


,no matter how great the monster, if his heart be 
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For the Rural Repository. 
VILLAGE COQUETTE; | 
Or, a Sequel to the Tale of ? 
“A DAY IN ST. LOUIS. 


‘Tne reader if he peruses the preceding numbers 


THE 
rHE 


of the Repository for a few months back, will 
discover an original tale entitled “A day in St. 
Louis,” of which the following narrative is a sup- 
plement, since the publication of the article, facts 
and incidents have occurred relative to the Eng- 
lish blackleg, in which an unfortunate and giddy 
girl became his victim, that renders it peculiarly 
incumbent upon the writer, to give publicity to 


} them notwithstanding the sanctity of the domestic 


circle. 

Some few months after my perambulations in 
the south-west, and romantic encounter on the 
Mississippi, unforeseen circumstances called me 
once more back to the land of my nativity, a 
peaceful and quiet little country village on the 
banks of the Hudson, this like all other pleasantly 


situated country village 8, whose scencry is charm. 


ing, and enchanting, was a great rendezvous 
during the hot season for the elegantes and fash- 
ionables of the city, who seek to shun its sultry 
air, and burning pavements, for the cool, refreshing 
and invigorating breeze of the country. Jt was 
at this period of the year that I found myself com- 


fortably ensconced at the home of my father, in 
the land of my childhood. All the old scenes of 
my boyhood’s days were brought fresh and new to 

my memory ; the antique church, with her tower- 
ing spire stood out in bold relief, and the ancient 
school house, with its patched windows and hard 
trodden play grounds, the more emblematical re- 


minisences of youth had about them the same in- 


$ describable charm, and whispered in their dull 


graveness of the irrevocable and happy days that 
were past. 

At this alluring season when the dense populace 
of the cities, had retreated to the country, there 


could have been seen a tall, moustached, and mel. 
ancholy young man pacing impatiently the long 
and spacious hall of the Astor; his countenance 
was haggard and downcast, and he looked like 
one, ( 
“ Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted.” } 
It was the young gambler, he hac returned from 
the south, grieving over the loss of his victim, not 
knowing whither she had gone. He was roving 
the city, visiting the haunts of vice and dissipation 
At length the smiling 
heavens and balmy air invited him to the country 
where he could while away his unhappy feelings 
_ in the circle of gayety, and perchance, surrounded 
by beauty and fashion, he would be made to forget | 


home. With these thoughts he bid adiew to the 
city of fountains and departed for the country. 


On board of one of these floating palaces that 


‘ the lords and the peasants in one motly mass, he 
could have been seen promenading the upper deck 
with an air of utter abstraction, such ps deep re- 
morse of conscience can only impart to mortals. 
There is in the breast of every man a tender feeling 
which when aroused, will awake all the poignancy 
of compunction, no matter how base the wretch, 
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crusted coat upon coat with cruelty, and crime, 
there is in it one soft spot, that when touched will 
call forth the conscience smitten feelings of contri- 
tion. 
wandered about unobserved and unnoticed, shun- 
ning the gay group, and apparently suffering the 


Such was the case withthe gambler, he 


most intense agony of feelings. In a secluded 
part of the boat, near the wheel-house, there stood 
an empty stool on which laid a mutilated paper, 
that had been used and thrown aside by the former 
occupant, at a loss for pastime to change the mo. 
nutony of the journey, he took the stool and com. 
menced rubbing his quizzing glass preparatory to 
reading, undoubtedly congratulating himself, and 
perhaps cheering his blighted spirits, with the ex- 
pectation of perusing one of Mrs. Caudle’s last 
lectures, or a light fairy trip through fancy’s land 
by Fanny Forrester, when to his astonishment his 
attention was called to the narrative of his own 
adventures. ‘The paper was the Camden Gazette, 
which had transcribed, the story of “ A day in St. 
Louis,” and had probably been left lying on the 
stool by some western traveller. Intently and ab- 
stractly did he devour the page sentence by sen- 
tence, now drawing a long breath, now heaving a 
sigh, now casting aside the paper and looking 
profoundly solemn, now passionately grasping it 
and reading a paragraph, and then nervously hurl- 
ing it from his eyes, thus he continued for some- 


time, first reading the paper, then dropping it till , 


atlength overpowering his feelings he arose sprightly 
from his seat and commenced rapidly to pace the 
deck humming joyously that delightful overture 
“] dreamt I dwelt in marbie halls.” from Balf’s 


opera of the Bohemia girl. No longer he seemed 


pointment must have been on the score of the { 


bowed down or oppressed with care, but appeared } 


as light of heart as the gay butterfly that flutters in 
the noon.tide rays. His knit and contracted brow 
of an hour before, was illumined with a fascinating 
The news 
of the lady’s escape with her brother seemed to 
console him, and he was evidently intent upon an- 


smile that bespoke guileness and joy. 


other victim. Soon the bell rang for the landing 
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that possessed little beauty, but much vanity, her 
father’s wealth had acquired for her a few suitors, 
Her 


extreme simplicity consisted in her coquettry, which 


whom she thought were allured by her graces. 


she exercised over the hearts of some meek and 
lowly spirits, that were worshiping her father’s gold 
rather than her personal accomplishments, and 
beauty. In this manner, and in this way Berner. 
etta was considered a coquette, and styled the queen 
ofhearts. Infatuation, turmoil, and flirtation were 
her leading qualities, which gave her unbounded 
eclat as an unprincipled coquette. 

If in all grades of Society, there is any person 
exciting influence to be dreaded and despised, that 
Her unstable and fickle 
example lessens the moral and religious obligation 


person is the coquette. 


between the sexes, and establishes the detrimental 
principle of inconstancy, which if universally in- 
dulged in would make life a dull and dreary round ; 
doubt and distrust would take the place of implicit 
reliance in each others integrity, and communities 
heretofore bound together by the bands of friendship 
would be discordant and disunited by continued 


broils and troubles. How many brilliant prospects 


have been blighted, how many a bright and fond | 


hope has been blasted, how many a young man 
has fallen from virtue to profligacy all by the de- 


ceptive allurements and inconstant promises of an | 


unprincipled coquette. ' 


But this deleterious influence could not have ' 


been said of Berneretta, if there ever was any run- 


ning mad from the refusal of her hand, the disap- | 


pecuniary acquisition, and not from the loss of an 


amiable and affectionate companion. 


There is told of Berneretta an interesting and very ' 


singular story concerning a rejected lover, he was 
a rude farmer’s son, and had often offered himself, 


; but to no purpose ; one night after urging his suit, 


| with pitiful prayers on his knees before Berneretta, | 


of passengers at his destined stopping place, when | 


he folded the paper containing the narrative, and 
with a swaggering air of perfect nonchalance, sang 
to himself, while the boat was preparing to land. 
Amid the din of steam and the creaking of timbers, 
he was set ashore in our quiet little village, where 
he has since figured, with no small degree of con- 
spicuity. 

In this manner the young gambler made his 
debut. On his arrival he took lodgings at the first 
Hotel, and was immediately heralded forth as a 
young English nobleman, whose wealth was incal. 
culable. This operated strongly on the hearts of 


and sobbing violently and convulsively at his being ; 
rejected, implored of her permissivn to let him tell 


her who wouldmakeher a good husband. Berner- 


etta very affectionately granted his request, when 
the love smitten youth, held up to her astonished } 


gaze an immense bull frog. ‘This story was told 


as being strictly true, but the rusticity of the youth 


calls too much on my credulity, and I cannot make } 
it very convenient to believe. ; 


Berneretta was a fond admirer of the English- was a watch-maker. 
| man, whose ravishing form, and prepossessing 
' appearance had triumphed over her coquetry. 
‘no longer could make a play thing of the heart, for ; 


in reality, she loved— 
Berneretta was an envious girl (or woman, I 


: should say for she was just turning her twenty 


the young ladies, and soon all the maidens in the | 
vicinity were running mad with love for the young | 
| ble when she saw the young and more fair ladies 
‘ evince friendship for her suitor, and give up en 


English stranger. The affair terminated in his 
capturing a coquette, whose name for levity’s sake 
shall be called Berneretta and whose sorrow depic- 
ted visage I now see grim with terror. 

There is in all communities all kinds of people, 


the rich people, the poor people, the wise people, } 


and the foolish people, from which is generally as- 
sorted, a curious compound, consisting of two dis- 
tinct qualities of people ; the wise poor people, and 


! expressed my belief in his being a young profligate, | 


the foolish rich people, the prudent, sagacious, econ. | 
omical, and discreet people, are invariably the wise | 


poor people, and the rank-seeking, aristocracy 
finding, pedigree tracing, and stranger loving peo. 
ple, are most generally the foolish rich people. To 
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' my remarks as an insult direct to herself, and so 
ineited the gambler to fury, that if I had not been | 
| and sciences has been conductive to the purity of 
the last class belonged Berneretta. She was a girl ‘ terminated in an affair of honor, but not desiring | mortals? He adopted, by the advice of his friend 
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sixth year, which launches them in the land of old 


maidhood.) She would become exceeding irrita- 


despoir if she observed the least trifle in his deport- 
ment which would lead her to suppose that friend- 
ship reciprocated. Her envy was malignant and 
malicious, and if perchance she became thwarted in 
her schemes her hostility was implacable. 

On the entrance of the gambler in our village I 


and stated my grounds for thus believing ; when 
to my astonishment and confusion Berneretta took 


a person of uncommon good humor it would have 


‘ 
‘ 


She | he changed his religion to procure bread. By the 








to set myself up asa mark fora blackguard to 
shoot at, I laughed the matter off. 

Berneretta’s jealousies and fears were soon 
allayed by the rite of marriage, which made them 
indissolubly man an wife. Here ended his gal- 
lantry in our village, and here commenced the 
troubles of Berneretta. Her husband’s vast wealth 
had vanished into thin air, and froma gentleman 
of rank, he fell to a prowling pampered, low Bted 
scoundrel. ‘This verification of my belief set the 
people all agog. ‘The peculiar qualities so fond of 
making the acquaintance of strangers could nut 
conceive how they were so deceived. . 

The gambler finding the place too hot for com- 
fort, left for parts unknown, leaving behind him 
Berneretta, spirit crushed, and broken-hearted, to 
lament her rashness. Nothing~has since been 
heard of him, with the exceptions of a rumour of 
his being confined in the New Orleans city prison, 
for burglary. 

Thus ends my story with the departure of the 
blackleg, carrying with it like all other tales a 
moral, which is much better from the fact of its 
being stolen. 

“ Girls beware of transient young men, never 
suffer the address of a stranger, recollect that one 
good farmer’s boy, or industrious mechanic is worth 
more than all the floating trash in the world. The 
, allurements of a dandy jack with a gold chain 
around his neck and a brainless skull never can 
make up the loss of a good father’s home.” 

Red Hook, N. Y. July, 1845. J. G. 8. 
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JOHN JAMES ROUSSEAU. 


Joun James Rousseau, a celebrated philosopher, 
born 28th June, 1712, at Geneva, where his father 
Some juvenile frolic induced 
, him to quit his father’s house, and without protectors 


care of the bishop of Anneci, in whose house he 
solicited an asylum, he was placed with Mad. de 
} Warens, a lady who had lately abandoned the 
protestant for the catholic tenets, and devoted part 
of her fortune to dceds of charity. Rousseau some 
time after quitted the hospitable roof of this amiable 
female, who had been to him a mother and a friend, 
and as he was fond of music he began to teach it 
at Chamberri. From Chamberri he came, in 1741, 
to Paris, and two years after went as secretary with 
Montague, the French ambassador, to Venice ; 
but his proud and restless spirit could not long bear 
the confinement of servitude, and in consequence 
of a quarrel with his employer, he returned to Paris. 
Here he was noticed by Dupin, the farmer general, 
, who gave him an office in his department, and at 
last, in 1750, he began his literary career, and 
obtained the prize of the accademy of Dijon, on the 
subject, whether the re-establishment of the arts 
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o reverenced his abilities 
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i Geatquiine | saltion, and defended it with , by the homage of those wh 
a tee at pena that he excited a od declared himself insulted and began tu interpret 
number of literary antagonist against him. He , the approbation of the world as a regular system of 
next attracted the public attention by his discourse _ persecution excited against him by men of letters. 
on the cause of inequality among men and on | Thelast years of his life were spent in the company 
the origin of society, a work of singular character, | of a few friends, and while he seemed to condemn 
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and which unites the boldest flights of imagination, the fallacy of former opinions, he resigned himself | 


withthe most incoherent ideas, and elevates savage to the peaceful studies and solitude of declining age. | 


nature above the comforts of domestic and social | He died 2d July 1778, aged 66. ‘The works of this } odious and abhorrent.—What ! deprive a man of | 


life. ‘This composition, dedicated in animated lan. singular chasacter have been collected in 33 vols. 
guage to the republic of Geneva, restored him to the 8vo. and 12mo. 

favor of his native country, and to the bosom of | 
the protestant faith. After returning for a while to } 
Paris, he retired to solitude, and devoted himself 4 aa 
study. His letter to d’Alembert, written about this | 
time, and published in 1758, on the subject of | ps, a 
establishing a theatre at Geneva, drew upon him the most common one, under which vanity is 
the censures and the persecution of Voltaire and it | exhibited, is an extravagant love of dress ; and we 
was remarked with surprise that this bold advocate ) frequently see the homeliest features and the most 
for the purity of morals against the contagion of ; ungraceful form clad in the gayest and gaudiest 
theatrical representation had himself written a com. | attire, as if the unhappy victim of vanity were 
edy, and a pastoral, had been exhibited on the Paris | solicitous to render most conspicuous that which 
stage. His next work was the Dictionary of | one would suppose she would be most desirous to 
-Music, which contains many valuable articles, | conceal. As beauty when unadorned is adorned 
but not without inaccuracies. His New Heloise ; the most, so ugliness over-dressed is most painfully 
appeared in 1761, in 6 vols. 12mo. and notwith- conspicuous. And a womancan scarcely exhibit 
standing its many defects, and its immorality, | her good sense, as well as her good taste, in a more 
excited much of the public attention, for its bold striking point of view than in the mode of dress she 
delineation of character, its interesting details, and | adopts, by suiting it to her circumstances, her age, 
fascinating language. Heloise was followed in | and the style and character of her features and 
1762 by Emilius in 4 vols. 12mo, a moral romance | figure. 
of still greater celebrity. In this popular work the a arraye . 
philosopher wishes to leave in education every thing ; of extravagance which her station in life will not 
to nature, and whilst he inveighs in warm language | warrant ? 
against the luxuries, the vices, and the prejudices of | that she takes the wrong road to win the admiration 
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LOVE OF DREss. 
Tue most senseless form, as well, perhaps, as 


If she be single, let her rest assured 
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Tacitus. 


guided fury the miracles and the prophecies, on 


which that divine revelation rests, and builds his | 


system of salvation on reason and natural religion. 


The book, though popular, was exposed to the ; 


censures and condemnation of the parliament of 
Paris, and the author hastened out of France. He 
sought an asylum at Geneva, but the gateg,of the 


city were shut against the disgraced philosopher, 


and he retired to Neufchatel in Switzerland, where 
he began to write a defence of his works, and of 
his principles. Here, however, the populace was 
roused to acts of violence, by the pulpit discourses 


the age, he speaks truths worthy of Plato and of | 
It is, however, much to be lamented | 

that in tracing out the education of a young man, | 
) and in drawing a most affecting picture of the } 
} benign author of Christianity, and of the sublime } 
{ beauties of the gospel, he attacks with blind mis- | 


an ae 


lege to the wisest and most virtuous of men, if they 
happen to be the victims of poverty and misfortune ; 
it is notenoughthat they are unfortunate, but they 
must be deprived of American citizenship into the | 
bargain. And yet they would be offended wo be 
told that these provisions of their Constitution con. 
tain the essence of a monarchial goverment, that 
even the. despotisms of Europe are hardly more | 


his constitutional rights because he happens to be | 


( poor, and at the same time boast of our Republican | 
} form of Goverment 7?—Shame ! shame !! 


‘ 


; State does he take who owns a horse worth five 


Can any thing cause a benevolent mind | 
more regret than to see a woman arrayed in a style } 


’ 


_ of every principle of republican equality ? 


and affection of any rational man; for those men | 
who are likely to make careful husbands, at the same } 


time they avoid slatterns, have an unconquerable 
dislike to a showy, extravagant woman. How 
many persons are there of limited income who will 
pinch and serew themselves, and every body with 
whom they have any dealings, merely to be enabled 
to wear a finer gown or bonnet than a rational 


How much more interest in the prosperity of the 
) 
dollars, on which he pays the pitiful tax of a few 
cents, is thereby, constituted a voter, than the honest ( 
citizen who has nothing but virtue, good sense, and 
Is cash virtue—does | 
So it would seem 
the framers of the present Constitution thought, by | 
their paying it such deference and adoration. The | 
ancient patriarchs of liberty who died not worth the 


a pair of empty hands? 


property constitute patriotism ? 


wherewithal to defray the expenses of their funerals, ‘ 
had they lived in Virginia, would have seen their 

illustrious names expunged from the list of citizens. | 
Aristides the Just, whom Greece made the arbiter ° 


of her political destiny, would be a mere man of ) 


straw in that Commonwealth. ‘Though the patriot 
may have saved his country scores of times, though 
he may have poured out his blood like rain water 
in defence of her liberties, he would be repulsed 
from the polls by their Constitution if he happened 
to be poor.—Can the people of that State consent / 


to submit quietly to a state of things so subversive 


— 1D» to — 
A COW IN A BOX. 
We were nota little amused at the Phonographic 
exhibition the other evening, by a story told by Pro- 


, fessor Church, with reference to the difficulty he 


had to meet in learning to pronounce the English | 


; language, whose barbarous orthography is so totally 


expenditure of their money would allow them to | 


do? They expose themselves to the merited con- 
tempt of every right-judging mind, and stand as 
beacons tc warn others from their path. To 
enumerate the evils caused among the middle class 
of woman, by this fatal passion for fine dress, would 
filla volume. It has plunged many an otherwise 
happy family into extreme distress ; shifts of every 
description have been resorted to, and finally debts 
have been incurred to satisfy this craving appetite. 


at variance with its ¢ lementary sounds. The gen- 
tleman said that the first time he ever visited London 
he caught a violent cold on the passage. He had 


studied English at the French University, and made 


| about as much progress in giving correct sounds to 


AS 


the words as a green Yankee might be supposed to 
doin the French tongue with nothing but a dictionary 
fora guide. Some things he knew and some he 
did’nt know ; one thing, however, he felt, and that 


» rr . 
} was that he needed a physician to cure his cold. 


Accordingly he sent for one ; and, interim, wish. 


Pee 


——- 


br wrote nothing offensive against religion or the 
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of the ministers of the neighborhood, and therefore | And to whatend ? What amount of happiness is 
fearing greater insults than the pelting of his} gained, after all, by expending money in useless 
windows, he fled from Neufchatel. Berne, where | finery ? We wish to outshine our neighbors, that 
he sought an asylum, was shut against him, and he is the secret. Well, but as soon as ever we emerge 
therefore hastened to Strasburg, where the marshal | beyond our own immediate circle, we are sure to 
de Contades relieved his necessities, and enabled } be eclipsed in our turn ; so in what are we better 
him to procede to Paris, in which place he expected | than before? And again, to what mortification are 
the protection of David Hume. With the English those subject who depend on their dress for happi- 
philosopher he traveled to London, and found in | ness! A shower of rain, a splash of mud, a spot 
that country a peaceful residence > but whilst he ‘ of grease, renders unsightly, in an instant. that 
fled from persecution, the citizen of Geneva still which has taken many days, probably many weeks, 
longed for celebrity. In England he acommon } to procure. 







man, and not the favourite of the , admired | —_o2 6G — 
and applauded, and therefore he soon ‘guarrelled | RICH AND POOR. 
with his proctor, Hume, and left the min; Wouy is it that privileges and immunities are 


disgust. He passed through Amiens and rétarned | granted to the rich, in Virginia, simply because they 
to Paris, where he was permitted to remain, provided | are rich, which are denied to the poor, solely because 


government. Ever restless and suspicious he now 
appeared in the Armenian dress, and when flattered 


blockhead, knave, or fool, and deny the same privi- 








_ 





ing to show Dr. John Bull how well he could talk 

; English, he took Nugent and found that “ touz” 

} was “ cough,” in the latter tongue. 

} C-o-u-g-h,” spelled the Frenchman, “ how they 

| say that? I have him! P-l-o-u-g-h is plow, and 
c-o-u-g-h ig cow. I gota cow !” 
The doctor entered, and began to feel his pulse, 

where all seemed right. 


“I have no trouble dare,” said Prof. Church, 


; putting hié hand to his throat; “ J got a cow.” 
“Well, I am not a cow-doctor !” said the sur- 


} geon, indignantly ; “ why do you send for me to 


see your cow ?” 





| and he thumped his throat in desperation. 


{ ‘The doctor shook his head as though he thought 
they are poor ?—They thereallow aman to yote who; him demented. The professor again had recourse 


Owns a certain amount of property, whether he be a} to his dictionary, thinking if he got the precise 
locality of his cow, the doctor would understand, 


—~—~ 








“ But you will not understand me,” said the 
, concerted Frenchman, “here is my cow—here ?” 


.--——~----------_---------------- --------’- > 
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\ at thy noon-tide mital to-day.” 
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Accordingly he looked for the word “ chest,” and \ 
found the first definition to be “a box ;” then } 


shouting as loud as he could, he exclaimed : 
“ Now you understand, I got a cow in my box !” 
The doctor burst into a roar of laughter, and | 
the poor Frenchman almost died of chagrin.— { 
Boston Bee. 
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) well assured that virtuous men will not stand up to 
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ment of each party; anger never raises its head ; and this was overlaid by thirty guineas more in two 
so high as to stand in need of repentance, nor skirts of white lace. Tastefully disposed down 
can envy once find admission into the hearts | each side of the latter were six half crowns ; which 





} and minds of those who live ina mutual desire of | so many bows of purple ribbon had come to. ‘The 


doing good, and plead a kind of right in whatever lower margins of the thirty guinea skirts were edged 
a friend possesses ; hence, therefore, we may be’ with eleven additional guineas, the value of some 
eight yards of silver fringe a quarter of a yard in 
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A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 
“ Friexp Broapsam,” said Zephania Straitlace | 
to his master, a rich Quaker of the city of Brotherly ; 
Love, “ thou can’st not eat off that leg of mutton | 


each other in the discharge of their public duties. 


NEVER FAIL. 


“ Wherefore not ?” asked the good Quaker. 


| oppose, but sit themselves down in order to assist } 
together, I calculate to be confined by forty 
Barty 


depth. Her taper waist, taking zone and 


sterling. , 
Her delicately rounded arms, the glove of spotless 


Tue great secret of success in life is never to | kid being added to the gold bracelet which encircled. 
give up. If we were to leave a legacy to our } the little wrist, may be said to have been adorned 
| children, and we had nothing better, we should ; With twenty.two’ pounds, five and six pence, and, 


“ Because the dog that appertaineth to that son | bequeath to them as their motto “ persevere.” ; putting the silk and satin at the lowest figure, I 


of Belial, whom the world called Lawyer Foxeraft, | More is lost than people supposes by want of well 
hath come into thy pantry and stolen it—yea, and , directed energy—we do not mean that energy which 
he hath eaten it up. } comes by fits and starts, but a ceaseless, untiring 

* Beware,friend Zephania of bearing false witness | tenacity of purpose assisted by sound common 


should say that she wore fourteen and sixpence on 
her feet. Thus, altogether, was this thing of light, 
| this creature of loveliness, arrayed from top to toe, 


exclusively of little sundries, in six hundred and 


} against thy neighbor. Art thou sure it was friend ; sense in the affairs of life. Your weak minded men } forty-eight pounds eleven shillings. 


Foxcraift’s dog ; even Pinch’em.” } who give up at the first rebuff, are good for nothing. 
“Upon what evil times have we fallen ?” sighed } Great souls achieve immortality by dint of untiring 
the harmless secretary as he wended his way to his | perseverance. Look at Columbus—he was 17 


—$ + @Giseo — 
HE NEVER SPEAKS KIND TO ME. 
Conversine the other day, with an interesting 


, neighbor's office. ‘“ Friend Gripus,” suid he, “ I } years in procuring the little fleet which discovered little girl, between the ages of six and seven, I took 


) want to ask thy opinion.” 


| shillings and sixpence, which I paid for in the mar- 


to depart. 
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‘a world. See how Washington toiled year after | occasion to impress upon her mind the debt of 


“I am all attention,” replied the scribe, laying ) year amid constantly recurring disappointment, } gratitude toher Heavenly Parent for bestowing upon 


down the pen. 

“ Supposing friend Foxcraft, that my dog hast } suspicions of Congress : but he persevered and our 
gone into my neighbor's pantry, and stolen there-{ independence was achieved. Do not despair 
from a leg of mutton, and I saw him, and could call | therefore. Let your watchword be ‘never fail.” 
him by name, what ought I to do ?” Rise superior to your fortunes, and you will yet be 

“ Pay for the mutton—nothing can be clearer.” \ great and rich.— Neal's Gazette. 

— DO Gato — 
A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 

Lire is fitly compared to a fountain led by a 
thousand streams that perish if one be dried. It 
is a silver cord twisted with a thousand strings that 
part asunder if one be broken. Frail and thought- 
less mortals are surrounded by innumerable dangers 
which make it much more strange that they escape 

“ Tarry yet a little, friend Broadbrim,” cried the } so long, than that they almost all perish suddenly 
lawyer. “ Of a verity, I have yet farther to say } atlast. We are encompassed with accidents every 
unto thee. Thou owest me nine shillings—for } day to crush the mouldering tenement that we 
inhabit. The seeds of disease are planted in our 
constitutions by the hand of nature. The earth 
and the atmosphere whence we draw our life are 

— 8 © Gato — impregnated with death—health is made to operate 
THE VIRTUOUS MAN. } its own destruction. ‘The food that nourishes the 

Morrat man is made up of contrarieties, incli- | body contain the elements of decay, the soul that 
ning always to friendship, from the want he finds } animates it by a vivifying fire tends to wear it 
in himself of friends, he not only compassionates out by its action; death lurks in ambush along 
with the sufferers, but relieves the necessitous,} our paths. Notwithstanding this is the trath so 
finding in himself complacency and satisfaction, | palpably confirmed by daily examples before our 
whether his turn be to receive or to confer an obli- } eyes how little do we lay it to heart? We see our 
gation. But, as one and the same thing may be } friends and neighbors perish around us, but how 
an object.of desire to many, strife, enmity, and ill- seldom does it occur to our thoughts that our knell 
will, become thereby unavoidable ; benevolence is } shall perhaps, give the next fruitless warning to the 
extinguished by avarice and ambition, and envy } world. 
fills the heart, which, till then was all affection. 
But friendship can make its way, and surmount 
every obstacle, to unite the just and good ; for virtue BY JOSEPH HUME. 
will teach these to be contented with their own Once I assisted at the soiree dansante of the 
possessions, however moderate—nay, infinitely | Countess of Fritterfield. The most brilliant star 
prefer them to the empire of the world, if not to be } in the galaxy of fashion was the young and lovely 
had without hatre’ and contention. Assisted by { Marchioness of Fiddledale. I saw her dancing 
this, they willingly endure the extreme of thirst and } in the hall. Around her snowy brow were set five 
hunger rather than injure or bear hard on any ; ; hundred pounds ; for such would have been the 
nor can love itself, even when the most violent, | answer of any jeweller to the question, “ What are 
transport them beyond the rules of decency and | those diamonds ?” With the gentle undulations of 
order. They are so far from desiring to encroach } her bosom, there rose and fell thirty pounds ten 
on the rights and freedom of others, they are easily { shillings. ‘The sum wore the guise of a brooch of 
inclined to resign many of their own. If disputes} gold and enamal. Her fairy form was invested in 
arise, they are soon accommodated to the content- ) ten guineas, represented by a slip of lilac satin ; 


“ Know, then, friend Foxcraft, thy dog, even the 
beast denominated Pinch’em, hath stolen from my 
pantry a leg of mutton, of the just value of four 


ket this morning.” 
“ O, well, then it is my opinion that I must pay 
for it ;” and having done so the worthy friend turned 
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advice.” 
“ Then, verily, I must pay thee, and it is my 
opinion, I have touched pitch, and been defiled.” 
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35D © Gt — 
THE VALUE OF A FINE LADY. 


laboring, too, under the want of money, and the ; her so good and kind a parent, whom every body 


loves. I was perfectly thunder-struck with her 
answer. Looking me full in the face with her soft 
blue eyes, she replied : “ He never speaks kind to 
me.” Perhaps this Christian father, harrassed with 
the cates of life, was unconscious that he had 
roughly checked the fond attention of his child ; 
t but could cares of the interruptions of his child 
‘ excuse unkindness, or a total want of tokens of 
} endearment. Will fathers examine their habits on 
} this point ? 
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Keeprinc Sometrmne ror a Rainy Day.—* John, 
did you leave Mr. Jones’ umbrella at home?” said 
a fond mother to her first born. “No ma,” said 
John. “ And why did you not, my son? Didn't 
I tell you to?” said the mother. “Yes, you did 
ma,” said John; “ but didn’t you always tell me to 
keep something for a rainy day, and as it looks as 
if to-morrow would be wet, what better thing can 
I keep than an umbrella?” 

— 9 6a nm 

A re.tow who married a scolding wife, who 
drove him to desperation, and finally to death, just 
before dying, requested a friend to have the follow. 
ing brief yet pungent inscription upon his death | 
tomb :—* Slain by a jawbone !” 
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Forthe Rural Repository. 
FAITH AND MERCY. 
BY MISS C. W. BARBER. 


5 

Are you not Sometimesafraid, in this lonely situation 1’? asked a visitor 
a of pious cottager, who lived in the centre of a long and dreary heath. | 
“ No?’ was the reply : “ Faith shuts the door at night, and Mercy opens > 


it in the morning." " 
Farru came at night, with golden key 
To close the cottage door, 
Nor turned she from her weary watch, 
Til! night's black hours were o'er. 


But when the stars were one by one, 
Fading in morning's light, 

There came a maid with angel face 
And robe divinely bright. 


Where misery pines in wretched sheds, 
I'd seen that maiden oft before, 

Her name was Mercy, and she came 
And smiling ope’d the door. 


Mercy and Faith ; O blessed twain ! 
To light man's pathway given— 
Faith she points up, while Mercy ope’s 
The golden gate of Heaven. 
Heath, Mass, 1845. 
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For the Rural! Repository. 
THE LAST “ TETE D'ARMEE.” 
BY E. W. REYNOLDS. 
Low lay the Emperor! 
His brow was wild with pain, 
And yellow death-spots hung 
Upon his form again ! 
The palsied sweat of death 
Came slowly o'er his face, 
And a dim glare at once 
O’erspread his eye apace! 


The storm abroad did stock, 
And anger lashed the main, 
While fell, terrific horrors 
With ruin strewed the plain ' 
Fit moments for the dying! 
Fit time to pierce the heart 
Of him, who oft in battle 
Had dared the foeman’s dart! 


> 
Of war the chieftain dreamed, 
Though death had o’er him drawn ! 
His eye shall never view 
Another smiling dawn! 
He heard the cannon’s wrath ; 
*T was but the sea in foam, 
Bent in his element, 
To bear the Monarch home! 


He stood at Austerlitz! 
He saw the squadrons meet! 
He heard the loud Aurra! 
An empire at his feet! 
His eye so late bedim'd # 
By the stern glance of death, 
Lit up with conscious pride! 
*T was vain: thick grew his breath ' 


Marengo stood arrayed 
Before the 
He saw the flashing spears 
And steel-clad belmets rise. 
A shock of woe he felt, 
But soon his pennon rose ; 
He saw the mighty mass 
In blood and slaughter close ! 


The elements were still— 


one dream of conquest o’er, 
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The bending forest trees 
Once more erect did stand, 

And the sea-bird swept along 
Upon the ocean's strand, 


The Monarch’s hour had come! 
The iron-hearted stood, 

And gazed with sigh and tear, 
Upon his gushing blood. 

A struggle rent his soul, 
A quaking like the sea ; 

His battle-words he spoke— 
They were—* a tete d’armee!"’ 


His spirit fur bad fled ! 
His dreams forever o'er, 
He lay a clod of clay, 

On Helena’s rough shore ! 
The winds shall sweep him by— 
The waves a requiem sing— 
A mournfal dirge for him— 
The lone Atlantic king! 


Vet in his last sad hour, 
When parting sighs are heard, 
His lips moved slow in death— 
He breathes one fearful word! 
That word a nation woke, 
It rang on ev'ry sea, 
And made a grave for millions— 
It was “ a tete d’armee !” 
Cuba, Allegany Co. N. Y. 1845. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
WE MET. TO . 
BY ARTHUR DE VERE. 
We did not meet as others meet, 
Mid the gay throng in Fashion's hall, 
Where wealth and pride may only greet 
And hollow friendship governs all. 


We met—but in a humbler sphere, 
Where real friendship lent its charm, 

And Hate and Folly came not near 
To sever hearts so true and warm. 


Farewell—and if we meet no more, 
Fond Memory’s cheer will still remain ; 
And when we leave time’s fartherest shore 
We'll :rust in God to meet again. 
Cassville, N. Y. 1845. 
—e Go 
For the Rura! Repository. 
THE Poppy. 
Tus simple plant may bitter be 
Nor does it boast of gorgeous hues, 
Yet ‘tis the sweetest plant to me 
The choicest one I view. 


I know of plants whose beauteous flowers, 
Claim a high place on Flora’s crest 

Yet not one nor all combined hath power 
Like this humble plant I can attest. 


I know it hath not like the rose 
Aroma for the breeze’s wing, 

Yet it hath peace and rest for those 
Tortured with pain and suffering, 


Nor does it like the lilly gay 
A charm upon the vision fling, 
Yet it can charm unrest away 
And Sweetest slumbers bring. 


Not all Earth's beauteous plants and flowers 
Can vie with this I feebly sing, 
I'll rear in my choicest bower 


And paint it on my muse’s wing. _E. C. Poon. 


Bolivar, N. Y. 1845. 
—°335 © Gist 
IF I HAVE ERRED. 
BY D. C. COLESWORTHY. 
_Come not to me, if [ have erred, 
While passion burns upon thy cheek ; 
Who with his bitter feelings stirred, 
Can pleasant words of kindness speak ? 
If thou canst feel the wrong I’ve done, 
And wish in penitence to bring, 


AL REPOSITORY. 
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To truth and duty, Folly's son, 
From kindness letthy actions spring. 
Speak kindly and thy voice will fall 
Like music melting on the soul, 
And every error I'll recall, 
And yield no more to sin’s control. 


lerwrrrrrnrre 


Yes, kindly spenk—such words have power, 
When falling from the lips of love, 
To save in strong Temptations hour, 
And turn the serpent to a dove. 
Forget not then thy duty, thou 
Who hast a brother gone astray, 
And sunshine beaming from thy brow, 
Will light his steps in virtue’s way. ‘ 
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, EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. | 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
| Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental! Tales, Original 
| Communications, Biographies, ‘Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscel'any, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Puetry, &c. 
i The first Numberofthe T'wenty-Second Volume ofthe Rurat 


Reposirory will be issued on Saturday the 13th of Sep- | 


‘ tember, 1845. 
} ‘The character and design of the Rural being so 
' generally known, it would seem almost su uous to offer any 


thing further; but, we are induced to submit to the public | 


) two paragraphs containing condensed extracts from 
{ the * Repository,” ae in various Joarnals, throughout 
} the United States, in 
are under the necessity of doing. 
“ The * Rural Repository’ is a neat and elegant semi-month- 
ly Periodical, published in the City of Hudson, Columbia Co. 
. Y. and which we believe is the oldest literary paper in the 
United States ; and while it has made no very great pretensions 
to public favor, it is far better than those publications who 
boast long and loudof their claims to public patronage. Amid 
the fluctuations of the world, and the ups and downs of the 
apn press, for nearly « score of years this little miscellany 
as pursued ‘ the even tenor of its way,’ scattering its sweets 
around, and increasing in interest and popularity, and our 
readers will, of course, infer, that if it had no merit it would 
have shuffled off this mortal coil ‘ long time ago.’ 
“It is devoted to Polite Literature, and no where in the 
United States, is it excelled for neatness of typographical exe- 


the room of praising ourselves as some > 


ee 


eution, or in approprixte and useful selections. Asanelegant ( 


specimen of letter-press printing it stands without a rival, and 

it may be said, in truth, to a of the ‘ art preserv- 

ative of allarts.’ It has outlived manya ing city rival, 

‘ Mirrors,’ and ‘Gems,’ and ‘Caskets,’ as butterflies, 
} and about as long lived,) and now if ° Reposito * does 
| nOt outshine the last novelties, it will survive them, po A charm 
many a reader after their titles are forgotten. Its columns are 
filled. with agreeable and interesting miscellany, well calcula- 
ted to interest and instruct the young of both sexes; and the 
good taste and discrimination of its editor is evinced, in the 
total exclusion of those long and pointless —— which 
lumber up the columns of the ‘ mammoth’ s of New-York 
and Philadelphia. In short, we know of no Journal of similar 
character, better calculated to cheer and enliven the family 


““ GOMDATLONS. 


“THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE ROL AS os ee See in advance. We 
have a few copies of the llth, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 16th, 19th, 
ee ee ee eee eee ene oe 
nme, can have as many copies of either of these volumes as 
wish at the same rate. Those who send $5 or $7, fora 
club, can have their choice of one of the above mentioned 
3). those who send $10 or $15, their choice of 

two; and who send $20 and over, their choice of three. 


Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one re- 
mittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 
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FAITH AND MERCY. 

BY 


MISS C. W. BARBER. 


trye 


* Are you not sometimes afraid, in this lone ly situation ?*’ asked a visitor 


of pious cottager, who lived in the 


was the reply 


Farrnu came at night, with golden key 
To close the cottage door, 

Nor turned she from her weary watch, 
Till night’s black hours were o'er. 


But when the stars were one by one, 
Fading in morning’s light, 

There came a maid with angel fuce 
And robe divinely bright. 


Where misery pines in wretched sheds 
I'd seen that maiden oft before, 

Her name was Mercy, and she came 
And smiling ope’d the door. 


Mercy and Faith; O blessed twain! 
To light man’s pathway given— 

Faith she points up, while Merey ope’s 
The golden gate of Heaven, 


Heath, Mass, 1245. 





Forthe Rural Repository. 
THE LAST “ TETE DARMEE.” 
BY E. W. REYNOLDs. 


Low lay the Emperor! 
His brow was wild with pain, 
And yellow death-spots hung 
Upon his form again! 
The palsied sweat of death 
Came slowly o'er his face, 
And a dim glare at once 


O’erspread his eye apace! 


The storm abroad did stock, 

And anger lashed the mnin, 
While fell, terrific horrors 

With ruin strewed the plain! 
Fit moments for the dying! 

Fit time to pierce the heart 
Of him, who oft in battle 


Had dared the fueman’s dart! 


Of war the chieftain dreamed, 
Though death had o’er him drawn! 

His eve shall never view 
Another smiling dawn! 

Ile heard the cantion’s wrath; 
"T'was but the sea in foam, 

Sent in his element, 


To bear the Monarch home! 


He stood at Austerlitz! 
He saw the squadrons meet! 
He heard the loud hurra! 
An empire at his feet! 
His eye so late bedim'd 
By the stern glance of death, 
Lit up with conscious pride ! 


"Twas vain: thick grew his breath! 


Marengo stood arrayed 
Before the cheifiain’s eyes ; 
He saw the flashing spears 
And steel-clad helmets rise, 
A shock of woe he felt, 
But soon his pennon rose 
He saw the mighty mass 


In blood and slaughter close ! 


The elements were still 
The dream of conquest o'er, 

The eagle sought her nest 
Beyond the oceun’s roar. 
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entre of a long and dreary heath. 


* Faith shuts the door at night, and Mercy opens 
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The bending forest trees 
Once more erect did stand, 
And the sea-bird swept along 


Upon the ocean’s strand. 


The Monarch’s hour had come! 
The iron-hearted stood, 

And gazed with sigh and tear, 
Upon his gushing blood. 

A struggle rent his soul, 
A quaking like the sea ; 

[lis battle-words he spoke— 


They were—* a@ tete d’armee!” 


His spirit fur had fled! 
Ilis dreams forever o'er, 
He lay a clod of clay, 
On Helena’s rough shore 
The winds shall sweep him by— 
The waves a requiem sing— 
A mourntul dirge for him— 
The lone Atlantic king! 


Yet in his last sad hour, 
When parting sighs are heard, 
Hlis lips moved slow in death— 
Ile breathes one fearful word ! 
That word a nation woke, 
It rang on ev'ry sea, 
And made a grave for millions— 
ys 


It was “* a tete daormec 


Cuba, Allegany Co. N.Y. 1845. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
WE MET. TO——. 
BY ARTHUR DE VERE. 
We did not meet as others meet, 
Mid the gay throng in Fashion's hall, 
Where wealth and pride may only greet 
And hollow friendship governs all. 


We met—but in a humbler sphere, 
Where real friendship lent its charm, 
And Hate and Folly came not near 


To sever hearts so true and warm. 


Farewell—and if we meet no more, 
Fond Memory’s cheer will still remain ; 
And when we leave time's fartherest shore 
We'll trust in God to meet again. 
( assville, WN. J. 1845. 
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Tins simple plant may bitter be 





Nor does it boast of gorgeous hues, 


Yet ‘tis the sweetest plant to me 


The choicest one I view. 


I know of plants whose beauteous fluwers, 
Claim a high place on Flora’s crest 
Yet not one nor all combined hath power 


Like this humble plant I can attest. 


1 know it hath not like the rose 
Aroma for the breeze’s wing, 
Yet it hath peace and rest for those 


Tortured with pain and suffering, 


Nor does it like the lilly gay 
A charin upon the vision fling, 
Vet it can charm unrest away 


And Sweetest slumbers bring. 


Not all Earth's beauteous plants and flowers 
Can vie with this I feebly sing, 


Milrear in my choicest bower 


And paint it on my muse’s wing. E.c 
Bolivar, N. Y. 1245. 
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IF - HAVE ERRED. 
BY D.C. COLESWORTHY. 
Come not to me, if Lhave erred, 
While passion burns upon thy cheek 
Who with his bitter feelings stirred, 
Can pleasant words of kindness speak ? 


Ifthou canst feel the wrong I've done 
And wish in penitence to bring 


Totmth and duty, Folly's son, 
From kindness let thy actions spring. 
Speak kindly and thy voice will fall 
Like music melting on the soul, 
And every error UIl recall, 


And yield no more to sin’s control. 


Yes, kindly speak—such words have power, 
When falling from the lips of love, 
To save in strong Temptation’s hour, 
And turn the serpent to a dove. 
Forget not then thy duty, thou 
Who hast a brother gone astray, 
And sunshine beaming from thy brow, 
Will light his steps in virtue’s way. 
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